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Our ancestors have left us civil liberty. They obtained it at great cost. 
It is worth preserving, or it is not. If it is, every citizen is in duty bound 
to work toward that end. Those who affirm that our liberties are not in 
danger, evince surprising ignorance of the nature and history of the rights 
of man. Civil liberty is always in danger. It is so from its very constitu- 
tion, being in its perfection but an equipoise of contending forces. It is 
endangered by the very power that gives it being. It is as susceptible of 
harm as the plant whose tender buds are drawn forth by the temperate 
beams of springtime, and withered by the summer sun. 

Let us not augment our perils by closing our eyes against them. Our 
dangers are the greater because internal. To outer foes we present a solid 
front. But with what are we to oppose that intangible spirit of indifferent- 
ism which saps our energies at home ? Political activity alone can oppose 
it— that ceaseless, vigilant and honest political activity which is ever 
prompted by a lofty patriotism. 

Speed Mosby. 



FANCY WORK OR NATURE STUDIES. 

The prevalence of abortive effects in art through the medium of fancy 
work is pathetic, though from an anthropological point of view it is an in- 
teresting contribution to the study of woman, for it shows her tireless ener- 
gy in doing something. Yet the amount of useless needlework bric-a-brac 
that is yearly produced is frightful, and since sewing-machines have been in- 
vested with skill in embroidery, the monstrosities in art which are heaped 
upon shop-counters and from there carried into homes, have spread over the 
country like miasmatic exhalations towards the beautiful. 

The first impulse towards the inchoate mass of fancy work which marks 
a girl's career is now received in the Kindergartens, through the braiding 
or weaving of strips of brightly colored paper. In defence of this ingenious 
method of occupation it is urged that it promotes the perception of harmony 
and color, and is also useful in furnishing inexpensive Christmas gifts. 
The little child sends a braided paper-mat to her grandmother, who returns 
thanks for the innocent offering in a printed note which deludes the child 
into thinking that she has wrought a meritorious deed (and she truly has), 
but which also impairs her sense of relative values, artistic or moral. 
From paper-mats she progresses to hairpin cases, etc. A young girl, who 
had been brought up to send such annual testimonials of respect to an aged 
friend, had them all restored to her when she was eighteen and in charge of 
a table at a fair. She examined them tentatively, commiseratingly, until 
she recognized that the articles had been the work of her fingers. Indignant 
at this betrayal of friendship she concealed their origin, but was compelled 
to offer them for sale. They were purchased as a job-lot for a distant mis- 
sion by a philanthropic woman, who, attracted by their cheap price, neg- 
lected to inspect them carefully. The receipt of them was soon acknowl- 
edged by a missionary, who remonstrated against the bestowal of such 
job-lots, as they set a bad example in neatness, color and design to his peo- 
ple. The unfortunate young girl, who had made them, was only one of the 
thousands who are beguiled into fancy work through the fictitious necessity 
of making presents, a Christmas obligation which is one of the causes that 
have led to this mania for fancy work, through which most women pass as 
regularly as when children they had measlest 
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Another cause is the innate desire for self-expression, that, when one 
has neither literary nor journalistic ability, is apt to vent itself in freehand 
and conventional designs for fancy work, or in original coloring by embroid ■ 
ery silks of what some one else has designed. Even if such designs belie 
the laws of growth in a flower or of perspective in landscape, conventional 
treatment of nature is supposed to justify such treatment; at least the 
phrase sounds artistic. Women tired with constant plain sewing or fussy 
dressmaking are rejuvenated by fancy work and restored to a belief that 
life is not all drudgery. To them it is akin to music, for by stitch and color 
they bring out the meaning of the artist as by tone others translate the 
thought of the composer. Such women ornament their homes with their 
work. Stiff sofas are believed to acquire graceful contours from embroid- 
ered ends of material strung across them ; tables are encumbered with 
scarfs and mats, chairs are bedraggled with " creations," as one happy 
woman called them, who counted eighteen pieces of her work in her one 
small parlor. 

Just here comes in the pathos of fancy work. It is an honest expression 
of the longing for the beautiful and of the eternal feminine energy that 
used to vent itself in hemstitching and knitting. The workers are ignor- 
ant of their limitations and contented in their delusions. Magazines and 
newspapers are largely responsible for this state of things, as they are for 
the sway of patent medicines. Women editors of women's columns entice 
women into endeavors to adorn their homes with these travesties of beauty. 
One of the latest efforts, which is hung over a parlor looking-glass, is a 
chain of heavy paper flowers, whose pistils and stamens, of unnatural size, 
are constructed of embroidery silk, and whose petals are painted or embroi- 
dered. Because it is so much more sociable for two women to sit down 
together to embroider than for each to read separately a trashy novel, the 
charm of such work is increased. 

A third cause is the desire to add to one's income, or the need for self- 
support. Everywhere the Women's Exchanges are filled with useless fancy 
work, often well done, which is not always sold. For the last few years 
there has been a steady effort on the part of these Exchanges to raise the 
standard of work, but they are still deluged with what no one appreciates 
except their maker. The Decorative Art Societies are careful to hold them- 
selves aloof from Exchanges or Unions and in the quality of their goods are 
far ahead of them, chiefly because artists are on their Committees and 
work is judged by the canons of art and not by the taste of interested 
friends. Below the Exchanges rank County Fairs (though they are 
noticeably improving), which often have as chef d'ceuvre a bedquilt of mi- 
croscopic pieces sewed together on a kaleidescopic plane surface. Beligious 
emblems are also conspicuous among them, the cross and crown, the anchor 
and Bible, as they have been in floral bedding in the Public Gardens of Bos- 
ton. Only an erotic sentimentalist is helped heavenward by such designs. 
That women win prizes for them and occasionally sell their contributions 
at Exchanges entices others into trying, just as the gainer of the lucky lot- 
tery ticket wins at the expense of those who lose even what they invested. 
It is better not to earn a little extra than to earn it at the expense of art, and 
it is better to be self-supporting by making what is really needed than by 
adding to the stock of surplus fancies. 

But here again we are confronted with the pathos of fancy work, for 
much of it is wrought by invalids and women who rob the night of its hours 
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of sleep, to add to their pittance through such work. Often they are misled by 
the advertisements of" Work at Home," which they imagine offers them 
rare opportunities of earning in safe and secluded ways. Such advertise- 
ments deceive the worker, who sends her money, receives material and 
returns it finished, only to find that it is counted as unsatisfactory and that 
she has lost time and money without redress. 

If fancy work were restricted to embroidery, "the evil in its misuse might 
wear itself out, just as fashions vanish, but it is a movable term or occupa- 
tion which, invoking art on its behalf, poses before the public as expressions 
of the beautiful or as opportunity for self-support. It has its artistic side in 
imitations of Bayeux tapestry ; its noble purpose in High Church em- 
broidery—alas for the congregation which each Sunday views a calla lily 
wrought as if it were a flat flower I— its exquisite tracery in laces and its 
coarse imitations in crochet edgings for cotton skirts; though it is absurd 
that fine work done with a hook commands a less price than when executed 
by the needle. But when doylies, centre pieces, and lace work can only be 
wrought by the aid of magnifying glasses, the public should be as opposed 
to their sale, though offered at Decorative Art Societies, as it now is to tight 
lacing from hygienic reasons. The loss of eyesight is too often due to needle 
work when the worker was young and unaware of any strain upon her eyes. 
High prices are paid for doylies which serve as subjects for conversation at 
dinner parties, but the more exquisite the work the greater the injury to 
the eyes of the worker, and the less philanthropic does it seem to encourage 
its manufacture. 

Under the term fancy work is included in descending values all kinds of 
worsted tidies, "creations" of lace and ribbon, monochromatic pictures and 
badly decorated china, till one would gladly return to ancestral pewter and 
undraperied apartments. Hopefully considered, these variations in art are 
signs of growth rather than of degeneration, while the pathos of the situa- 
tion raises it into the dignity of a social problem, for we are still in bondage 
to the desire of proving our originality by fancy work. When we can forget 
that we have anything to prove regarding ourselves ; when we can value 
our time and eyesight as the means for enjoyment of art and literature ; 
when our friends no longer feed our vanity by over praise of poor work, and 
by advising the ignorant, sequestered worker to send her wares to city 
exchanges, we shall see that fancy work, honestly done for useful purposes, 
may be one of the portals to art, but not art in itself, as now so many 
believe. 

It is from our schools and libraries, however, that is coming the reaction 
against work, which is already beginning to cease in several small towns, 
where there are libraries with popular books. The intellectual life of 
Women's Clubs is also an unprotesting but effective agent against it. Chief, 
however, as agents in this reaction are the Nature Studies in our public 
schools and Chautauqua Circles. Collections of minerals, woods and insects 
and other objects are slowly taking the place of the embroidery case. Na- 
ture is much more interesting when it is dissected than when it is embroid- 
ered, and observation of the living creature or insect is as good for home 
topics as the shading in silk of a flower. Drawing, even in the Public 
Schools, still more in the nature development of Art Schools, is pleading for 
reverence for Masters in Art rather than for an ignoble individualism. It 
will not therefore be possible for the young girl of to-day, trained in nature 
studies and skilled in geometrical drawing, to commit solecisms in fancy 
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work which her mother does. If she is still addicted to embroidery, her 
productions will be artistic additions to the ever growing fund of home 
adornments. 

Sloyd, which is now as womanly a pursuit as bicycling, is also an 
important factor in fostering exactness, neatness and utility, and offers a 
more serviceable range of Christmas presents for admiring elderly relatives 
than cheap embroidery. The use of the needle is coeval with human life, 
but nature-studies and Sloyd are limiting its vagaries, and showing 
that adaptability to purpose and exactness in execution are necessary in any 
mode of self support or for any permanent enjoyment of the work of one's 
hands. 

Kate Gannett Welis. 



HOW CAN HOMICIDE BE DECREASED ? 

Eveht American reader must have been profoundly impressed by Pro- 
fessor Cesare Lombroso's recent discussion of the increase of homicide in 
the United States, by the appalling revelations which he makes, by his 
masterly treatment of the whole great problem, and by the practical wisdom 
of the remedies which he recommends. While probably few would pre- 
tend to such a knowledge of scientific criminology as would warrant them in 
an attempt to criticise the learned Professor's theories, it may be admissible 
to suggest two or three amendments growing out of actual experience and 
close observation in the very midst of the conditions at which he looks from 
an outside standpoint. An inside view by no means lessens the seriousness 
or the complicated character of the situation, but it suggests several con- 
siderations which seem to have escaped the sharp eye of the Italian crimi- 
nologist. It points out very distinctively three great causes of the disease 
to which he has made no allusion and for which he has suggested no 
remedy. 

1. It cannot be denied by anyone at all familiar with our conditions of life 
in America, that one of the chief factors which have contributed towards the 
increase of homicide has been the pardoning power lodged in the highest 
officials of our state and municipal governments. We feel quite sure that 
a close inquiry would reveal the fact that the hope of pardon after convic- 
tion in the courts of law has been distinctly present in the minds of many 
criminals, as likely to secure immunity from punishment. So long as it is 
possible for a convicted criminal, on whose behalf every artifice of legal 
delay and trickery has been exhausted in vain, to secure a pardon from a 
corrupt governor by bribery or by some powerful political influence, or to 
win one from a soft-hearted governor by the persistent pleading of friends 
and family, just so long and so far will the might and majesty of the law be 
unrecognized by the lower elements of society and a visible loophole left 
open for the escape of the criminal from justice. A cursory reading of our 
newspapers and a slight examination of our criminal records will make it 
abundantly evident that here lies one of the chief hopes and consolations of 
our criminal classes. 

2. A frightfully large proportion of our homicides have women as their 
victims, a result, as we believe, of their helpless position in America. The 
exigencies of our business and social life either leave them alone at home or 
force them to go freely abroad, and in either case make them peculiarly 
liable to violent assaults. The widely scattered populations of our country 



